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Emperor; destroying for a time all hope of a French
alliance, and any lingering chance of a reconciliation
with Rome during Henry's life. All Catholic as-
pirations both at home and abroad centred for the
next year or so in the Princess Mary, and her father's
friendship was shunned even by Francis, except
upon impossible conditions. Henry's throne, indeed,
was tottering. His country was riddled with
disaffection and dislike of his proceedings. The
new Pope had forged the final thunderbolt of
Rome, enjoining all Christian potentates to execute
the sentence of the Church, though as yet the fiat
was held back at the instance of 'the Emperor.
The dread of war and the general unrest arising
from this state of things had well-nigh destroyed
the English oversea trade; the harvest was a
bad one, and food was dear. Ecclesiastics through-
out the country were whispering to their flocks
curses of Nan Bullen, for whose sake the Church
of Christ was being split in twain and its ministers
persecuted.1 Anne, it is true, was now quite
a secondary personage as a political factor, but
upon her unpopular head was heaped the blame for
everything. The wretched woman, fully conscious
that she was the general scapegoat, could only
pray for a son, whose advent might save her at
the eleventh hour; for failing him she knew that
she was doomed.
In the meanwhile the struggle was breaking
Katharine's   heart.    For   seven   years   she  had
1 A vivid picture of the general discontent in England at this time,
and the steadfast fidelity of the people to the cause of Katharine and
Mary, is given by the French envoy, the Bishop of Tarbes. (Calendar
Henry FJIJ., October 1535,)